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On  June  5,  the  long  awaited  production 
of  the  pageant  "Massachusetts" — Fitchburg 
Normal's  part  in  the  celebration  of  the 
orderly  progress  of  the  people  of  our  state 
during  three  centuries  of  self  government — 
was  presented  before  an  appreciative  au- 
dience. 

A  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  was  ex- 
hibited by  members  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body,  who  combined  to  make  such  an 
undertaking  possible.  This  mammoth  en- 
terprise, coming  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  everyone  was  exceptionally  busy 
reflected  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  friendliness 
and  good  will  which  made  it  possible  for 
our  school  to  do  its  part  in  honoring  our 
beloved  state  on  the  occasion  of  its  three- 
hundreth  anniversary. 

The  work  of  the  students  in  this  extensive 
school  project  was  not  only  concerned  with 
the  presentation  of  the  pageant,  but  also 
with  the  planning  of  the  text,  and  the  cre- 
ating of  various  settings  and  costumes. 

We  especially  connect  the  pageant  with 
the  names  of  Willis  B.  Anthony,  director, 
with  Principal  Charles  M.  Herlihy  and 
Arthur  C.  Harrington,  who  gave  generously 
of  their  time  to  insure  the  success  of  this 
marvelous  spectacle. 

Others  who  were  instrumental  in  the 
success  of  the  pageant  were  the  following 
committee  heads:  Music,  Miss  Perry;  Cos- 
tuming, Miss  Conlon;  Stage  Setting,  Miss 
Lamprey;  Properties,  Mr.  MacLean;  Elec- 
trical Effects,  Mr.  Purinton;  Printing,  Mr. 
Livermore. 

Group  leaders  were:  Miss  Bolger,  Section 
I ;  Miss  Hawley,  Section  II ;  Miss  Cunning- 
ham and  Miss  Bruce,  Section  III. 


Conference  Aids  Normal  Schools 
in  Solving  Athletic  Problems 


As  a  result  of  the  Athletic  Conference  of 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools  held  at 
Fitchburg  on  March  28,  and  29,  closer  coop- 
eration in  solving  mutual  problems  is  ex- 
pected. 

One  method  of  solving  athletic  problems 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Carl  Shrader,  who 
suggested  that  all  sports  be  considered 
major  sports  in  order  to  foster  individual 
interests.  Variety  in  the  program  was  a 
solution  offered  to  those  schools  having 
difficulty  with  attendance  at  W.  A.  A. 
meetings.  The  effects  of  the  remedial  sug- 
gestions will  not  be  known  until  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  receives  a  "news-letter" 
from  each  organization. 
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TO  OUR  ALUMNI 

Alma  Mater  welcomes  you  home  most  2 

=    cordially  to  her  thirty-fifth  birthday  party.  = 
=    To  most  of  us  1895  is  not  so  long  ago, 

=    but  the  intervening  years  have  been  filled  5 

=    with  busy,  happy  days  for  Fitchburg  Nor-  = 

=    mal  School.  = 

How  she  has  grown!     Two  dormitories,  S 

=     two   training  school   buildings,    a   central  = 

E     heating  plant,     a    greenhouse,     gardens,  = 

j|     wooded  hillsides,  and  athletic   field  —  all  a 

=    of  these  have  been  added  and  improved  to  p 

=    make  her  physical  appearance   today  one  = 

§=    of    the    most   attractive   teacher  framing  a 

=     sites  in  New  England.  5 

■"i  zz 

=         You,  however,  her  sons  and  daughters,  = 

p    are  her  only    boast.     Your   lives,    your  Q 

=     ideals    and   accomplishments  in  the  class-  §§ 

=    rooms  and  in  the  offices  of  the  school  sys-  p 

H     tern  of  this  and  other  states  represent   the  n 

=    pride  of  Alma  Mater.  Welcome,  indeed —  j| 
=     a  thousand  times — Welcome. 

CHARLES  M.  HERLIHY 
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TO  THE  ALUMNI  —  GREETINGS ! 

It  is  a  pleasure,  wherever  I  go,  to  be 
greeted  by  members  of  the  Alumni,  even 
though  I  caanot  speak  the  names  or  locate 
them  by  clarses.  It  cheers  me  on  my  way 
to  find  them  favorably  placed,  confidently 
successful,  playing  their  full  part  in  the 
world. 

And  now  that  I  am  privileged  to  greet 
the  Alumni,  whether  or  not  I  know  their 
names  or  they  know  mine,  I  would  like 
my  greeting  to  cheer  them  as  theirs  cheer 
me. 

The  Alumni  are  the  real  school.  It  is 
they  who  do  the  work  it  is  set  to  do. 
Their  success  spells  its  success;  their  failure 
means  that  it  has  failed.  They  raise  its 
standards  as  they  raise  their  own,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  its  prestige  adds  to  theirs 
as  they  march  under  its  banners.  For  the 
highest  success,  the  school's  and  his  own, 
each  needs  to  foster  the  sense  of  team- 
play;  to  keep  alive  the  contacts  established 
at  school;  to  renew  at  every  opportunity 
associations  with  fellow  alumni  and  with 
the  school;  to  interest  himself  in  every 
step  of  the  School's  advance  and  to  keep  it 
informed  of  his  own;  to  share  with  Prin- 
cipal and  Faculty  and  Classmate  his  en- 
thusiasm, his  courage,  his  success.  So 
shall  he  increase  his  own  and  theirs,  and 
help  to  generate  power  in  the  group. 

Keep  the  contacts  bright,  for,  like  those 
of  the  electric  circuit,  if  one  rusts,  power  is 
lost  all  along  the  line. 

WILLIAM  D.  PARKINSON. 


The  members  of  the  editorial  staff  re- 
gret that  there  is  no  message  to  the  alumni 
from  Mr.  Thompson,  the  first  principal  of 
the  school.  Because  of  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, he  was  unable  to  comply  with  their 
request  nt  this  time. 


DEGREES  TO  BE  GIVEN 
AT  FITCHBURG 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 


Mr.  Frank  W.  Wright,  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  education,  announced  at  the  state 
conference  of  senior  and  junior  high  school 
principals  that  the  Fitchburg  Normal 
School  was  authorized  by  the  Department 
of  Education  to  grant  degrees.  Students 
who  enroll  in  the  junior  high  school  or  in 
the  practical  arts  course  in  September,  1931 
will  be  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  education  in  193S. 

Bridgcwater  and  Worcester  are  the  two 
normal  schools  in  Massachusetts  that  now 
offer  degrees  in  the  regular  courses. 
Salem,  Framingham,  and  Lowell  grant  de- 
grees for  work  in  special  courses  in  com- 
mercial subjects,  household  arts,  and  mu- 
sic. Fitchburg's  special  course  in  practical 
arts  will  offer  only  the  four-year  degree 
course  after  1931.  The  present  junior  high 
school  course  will  be  extended  to  four 
years.  The  elementary  course  has  been  ex- 
tended to  three  years. 

The  institution  of  the  degree  course  will 
raise  the  Fitchburg  Normal  to  the  level  of 
other  teachers'  colleges.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  larger  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents because  of  the  added  attraction  of  a 
degree. 

In  selecting  teachers  for  junior  high 
school  positions  superintendents  naturally 
give  preference  to  a  candidate  who  holds 
a  degree. 

The  alumni  are  not  forgotten  in  this 
plan.  They  are  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  take  special  courses  so  that 
they  also  may  share  in  the  benefits  of  a 
degree.  - 

Glee  Club  Concert  Delights 

Appreciative  Audience 

The  students  and  friends  of  Fitchburg 
Normal  School  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  realize  the  fine  work  of  the  Glee  Clubs, 
which  culminated  in  the  delightful  concert 
given  in  the  Assembly  Hall  on  April   23. 

The  skill  and  ease  with  which  the 
members  rendered  their  numbers  reflected 
much  credit  on  the  club  and  on  their  able 
sponsor,  Miss  Perry.  The  audience  was 
made  to  feel  the  light  and  gay  mood 
of  such  selections  as  "Rain"  and  "Nursery 
Rhymes,"  while  the  seriousness  of  such 
numbers  as  "Pickaninny  Lullaby"  and  "By 
the  Waters  of  Minnctonka"  did  not  fail  to 
produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  superior  contralto  voice  of  Miss 
Florence  Hersom,  guest  arti.-t,  was  appre- 
ciated by  the  audience.  Miss  Hersom's  voice 
seemed  especially  well  suited  to  the  songs 
"Mv    Heart    At    Thy    Dear    Voice"    and 

"Hills." 

The  program  ended  with  the  singing  of 
the  school  song,  accompanied  by  Miss  Perry. 
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The  publishing  of  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine occupies  an  important  place  in  the 
schools  of  today.  The  Fitchburg  Normal 
School  has  realized  the  value  of  this  work 
and  established  a  newspaper  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  prospective  junior  high  school 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  execute  a  class 
project  in  composition  and  to  gain  experi- 
ence in  writing  and  publishing  a  periodical. 

The  "Normal  Record"  has  been  for  three 
years  a  publication  appearing  once  each 
term.  The  editing  is  done  by  a  staff  of 
juniors,  consisting  of  an  editor-in-chief  and 
assistant  department  heads,  each  of  whom 
is  in  charge  of  a  committee.  Each  student 
in  the  class  is  given  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  the  publication.  Perhaps  if  it 
were  possible  to  work  with  a  selected  staff 
this  group  work  would  bs  more  effective. 
As  it  is,  however,  the  plan  adopted  is  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  present  day  edu- 
cational theories  of  group  activity. 

There  are  necessarily  other  disadvantages 
in  this  plan.  In  the  first  place,  only  the 
junior  class  benefits  from  the  experience. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  limited  space  and 
the  strict  adherence  to  "news"  material,  no 
outlet  is  provided  for  the  literary  con- 
tributions of  our  students.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  disadvantage  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
when  a  newspaper  appears  only  three  times 
during  a  school  year,  a  great  deal  of  the 
news  is  necessarily  old. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  we  find 
numerous  values  in  such  an  enterprise. 
In  addition  to  offering  opportunities  for 
writing  and  keeping  a  record  of  the  import- 
ant events,  such  a  project  cannot  fail  to 
develop  cooperation  and  responsibility. 
There  is  also  another  advantage.  To  the 
students  planning  to  teach  in  the  upper 
grades,  this  training  has  a  distinctive  signi- 
ficance. Since  almost  every  junior  high 
school  in  the  country  has  some  sort  of  pub- 
lication, this  work  is  of  great  worth  to  every 
prospective  junior  high  school  teacher. 

In  the  future,  when  the  three-year  ele- 
mentary course  is  established,  perhaps  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  every  student 
of  Fitchburg  Normal  School  to  partake  in 
the  publishing  of  the  newspaper. 


Degrees 


With  the  advent  of  the  new  four-year 
degree  course  at  Fitchburg  Normal  School, 
a  problem  of  vital  import  to  all  potential 


teachers  has  been  solved.    By  special  state 

enactment  F.  N.  S.  is  empowered  to  grant 

its  first  degree  in  1935,  thus  raising  it  to  the 
level  of  Bridgewater,  Worcester,  Salem  and 
Framingham,  and  to  practically  all  teachers' 
colleges. 

The  institution  of  this  course  is  indeed 
fortunate  for  the  entering  fall  class.  Special 
courses  are  being  devised  at  present,  thus 
affording  present  students  the  means  of 
grasping  this  opportunity. 

With  great  increases  in  the  teaching 
ranks  and  the  scarcity  of  positions,  com- 
petition is  necessarily  keen.  Too  often  the 
degree  has  been  the  narrow  margin  sepa- 
rating our  graduates  from  possible  positions. 

Undoubtedly,  preference  is  at  present 
being  shown  to  degree  holders,  and  univer- 
sal requirement  of  the  degree  for  junior 
high  school  teachers  seems  inevitable. 
Thankful,  indeed,  should  be  the  F.  N.  S. 
student  body  that  this  greatly  desired,  long 
awaited  degree  course  is  at  last  an 
actuality. 


Apple  Blossoms  Or  Classes  ? 


On  a  particularly  lovely  May  day  came 
the  news  that  we  might  be  dismissed  from 
class  to  visit  Marshall's  apple  orchard  on 
Pearl  Hill.  The  announcement  was  sur- 
prising, because  students  are  seldom  granted- 
a  departure  from  the  regular  routine. 

Perhaps  there  are  instructors  who  feel 
such  deviations  are  a  waste  of  time  —  time 
which  might  better  be  given  to  the  scientific 
aspect  of  education.  But  we  were  not  wast- 
ing time  and  we  were  being  educated.  Mind 
and  body  are  not  the  only  factors  involved 
in  education.  We  must  also  consider  beauty. 
This  method  of  enriching  education  is 
unique,  yet  the  idea  is  not  new.  Mohammed 
once  said,  "If  you  have  two  loaves  of  bread, 
sell  one  and  buy  a  bloom  of  white  hyacinth; 
for  the  bread  feedeth  the  body,  but  the 
blossom  the  soul."  We  are  indebted  for  our 
ramble  through  the  orchard  to  one  in  the 
school  who  holds  the  same  philosophy. 


The  Lengthened 


Training  Period 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  new  three-year 
plan  is  to  go  into  effect  next  year,  the 
training  period  will  be  lengthened  from  thir- 
teen weeks  to  eighteen.  On  first  thought, 
the  idea  seems  unwelcome.  Just  five  more 
weeks  of  lesson-plans,  marks,  and  separa- 
tion from  friends !  On  second  thought,  isn't 
it  a  privilege  that  should  be  appreciated? 
Five  more  weeks  of  experience  so  vital  when 
filing  applications  for  positions ! 

Not  only  to  the  beginning  teachers  is  it 
an  advantage,  but  to  the  pupil  as  well. 
How  much  better  an  acquaintance  can  be 
formed,  and  how  many  different  methods 
may  be  tried  out  with  extra  time. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  that  those  in 
the  junior  high  school  course  will  have  their 
training  period  divided,  one  half  to  be  spent 
in  the  elementary  grades,  and  the  other  in 
the  junior  high.  If  this  plan  is  carried  out, 
a  more  varied  and  valuable  training  period 
will  be  the  result.  Even  special  department- 
al training  has  greater  significance,  if  there 
has  been  preliminary  general  training. 


We  Want  Fiction  ! 


Many  are  the  days  when  our  instructors 
recommend  modern  books  to  us  for  infor- 
mation and  for  recreation.  Occasionally, 
while  glancing  through  magazines,  our  at- 
tention is  attracted  by  the  review  of  a 
book  which  we  feel  might  appeal  to  us. 
Eagerly  turning  to  the  card  catalog  in  the 
library,  we  search  among  the  cards  for  the 
author's  name,  the  subject  or,  at  least,  the 
title.  Disappointed,  we  turn  away,  again 
defeated  by  the  problem  of  securing  these 
books  when  we  have  the  time  and  desire 
to  read  them.  It  is  a  discouraging  situation 
for  F.  N.  S.  students  who  are  anxious  to 
enjoy  the  best  in  modern  fiction.  Informa- 
tion ?  Our  library  contains  a  wealth  of  this 
type  of  material.  Pleasure?  Where  shall  we 
find  it?  The  search  through  our  shelves  for 
the  work  of  Edith  Wharton,  Hugh  Walpole, 
Thornton  Wilder  and  other  authors  of  the 
day  is  in  vain. 

Apparently  the  school  library  budget 
makes  no  provision  for  the  purchase  of 
modern  fiction  to  add  to  our  collection. 
However,  there  are  means  of  raising  ap- 
propriations for  a  cause  which  will  benefit 
so  great  a  number  of  people.  Tag  days, 
entertainments,  gifts  or  perhaps  a  petition 
to  the  state  might  be  advisable.  Some 
organization  or  some  enterprising  student 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  establish  a  lending 
library  in  connection  with  our  library 
system.  Let  us  find  some  means  of  making 
our  library  an  ideal  one  by  adding  to  its 
already  fine  collection  of  books  the  work  of 
modern  writers  of  fiction. 


Rejuvenation! 


f 


For  the  past  several  years  our  Men's 
Student  Goverment  Association  had  lain 
dormant,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion at  the  opening  of  our  extra-curricu- 
lar program  this  year. 

A  council  composed  of  two  members  from 
each  class  division,  working  with  the  princi- 
pal, has  built  up  a  new  Men's  Student 
Association  from  the  ruins  of  the  old.  A 
new  constitution  has  been  drawn  up,  sub- 
mitted and  accepted,  thus  giving  a  firmer 
foundation  to  a  hitherto  weak  association. 

The  new  M.  S.  A.  has  three  main  pur- 
poses: namely,  to  express  student  opinion 
freely  and  honestly;  to  promote  better 
faculty  and  student  cooperation,  and  to 
assume  certain  measures  of  school  control. 
No  time  has  been  lost  in  getting  underway, 
and  already  the  problems  of  student  use  of 
tennis  courts  on  Sunday  and  evening  use 
of  the  library  are  being  attacked  with  vig- 
or. These  are  but  two  of  many  problems 
which   will  be  undertaken   for  settlement. 

Although  not  yet  fully  tried,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  our  new,  firmly  founded 
M.  S.  A.  will  do  more  to  further  the  ends 
of  the  students  of  Fitchburg  Normal  than 
has  ever  been  done  before. 


HUMOR 

She:    "I  see  that  you  are  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  newest  books." 
He:    "What  is  that?" 
She:    "The  Directory." 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  A  SUPT. 


It  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  beginnings 
of  the  Fitchburg  State  Normal  School  to 
the  present  plant  and  its  equipment.  I  re- 
member well  its  first  building.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, its  first  principal,  with  that  aggres- 
siveness and  initiative  so  characteristic  of 
him,  succeeded  in  getting  the  City  of  Fitch- 
burg  to  allow  him  to  use  the  old  High 
School  building  until  the  new  Normal 
School  should  be  ready.  From  the  very 
start,  the  school  was  different  from  any 
previous  efforts  in  this  line.  This  differ- 
entiation was  evident  from  insistence  that 
the  teacher  in  training  should,  after  due 
observation,  be  left  to  govern  and  teach  by 
herself  just  as  she  would  be  obliged  to  do 
when  she  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  some 
public  school  system.  This  met  a  storm  of 
protest  from  some,  as  being  unwise  and 
cruel.  Yet  this  was  what  most  towns  and 
cities  were  doing.  They  were  taking  grad- 
uates of  High  Schools  and  Academies  and 
turning  them  loose  into  their  schools,  to 
succeed  or  fail,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Principal  Thompson  was  just  relieving  us 
all  from  some  of  these  disappointing  and 
painful  experiences.  The  result  of  this  new 
departure  was  that  one  could  be  sure  that 
ar.y  one  who  passed  through  their  period 
of  experimental  teaching  sucessfully,  could 
b:  relied  upon  to  take  up  regular  school 
wcrk,  with  the  least  waste  and  with  the 
smallest  probability  of  failure.  The  towns 
which  I  have  served  have  employed  the 
graduates  of  this  school  from  the  first  grad- 
uating class  until  the  present  time.  There 
have  been  very  few  failures,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  such  have  been  due,  as  much  to  my 
inability  to  help  as  I  ought,  as  weakness 
of  the  teacher.  The  points  of  strength  have 
been  that  they  have  been  able  to  win  the 
good-will  and  affection  of  their  children, 
so  that  discipline  has  been  easy.  They 
have  been  well  grounded  in  the  subjects 
which  they  have  taught,  both  as  to  content 
and  as  to  method.  They  have  emphasized 
character  training.  It  has  been  unavoid- 
able that  the  entrance  requirements  should 
be  raLed,  yet  it  is  still  true  that  many  of 
the  earlier  pupils  who  came  to  our  com- 
munities and  did  excellent  work  in  our 
schools,  would  not  now  be  admitted  be- 
cause they  did  not  rank  high  enough  in 
scholarship.  I  well  remember  Supt.  Edgerly, 
of  blessed  memory,  saying  that  there  were 
many  teachers  who  taught  better  than 
they  knew.  He  spoke  particularly  of  a  man 
who  won  national  fame  as  an  educator, 
who  he  assured  us  could  not  have  passed 
an  entrance  examination  to  a  High  School. 
My  experience  with  Fitchburg  Normal 
School  graduates  can  be  expressed  best  by 
stating  that  I  now  have  in  my  teaching 
staff  of  sixty-two,  seventeen,  or  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  graduates  of  this 
School.  May  the  institution,  with  its  fine 
traditions  and  its  present  able  Principal 
and  faculty,  continue  to  serve  the  com- 
munities of  this  state  is  my  sincere  wish 
and  expectation. 

W.  SCOTT  WARD, 
Superintendent  of  Athol  Schools. 


AS  WE  PROGRESS 


Census  Taker:  "Are  you  a  citizen  of  the 
U.  S.?" 

Woman,  smiling  complacently:  "Yes, 
I've  bun  neutralized." 


When  we  look  with  pride  at  the  beautiful 
campus  with  its  dormitories,  training 
schools,  athletic  field  and  tennis  courts,  we 
are  impelled  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  such  a  progressive 
training  school  for  teachers.  We  are  also 
inclined  to  muse  over  the  important 
changes  in  its  development. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  1893,  this  institution  is 
deeply  indebted.  After  seeing  the  excellent 
type  of  work  carried  on  in  the  School 
Street  training  school  of  this  city,  he  sug- 
gested that  this  plan  of  schools  be  extended 
in  Fitchburg.  Mayor  Arthur  H.  Lowe,  an- 
other loyal  supporter  of  the  cause,  peti- 
tioned the  State  for  a  normal  school.  The 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Edgerly  and  Mr. 
Lowe  were  ably  endorsed  by  the  Honorable 
J.  D.  Miller  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Legislature. 

Fitchburg  Normal  School  first  opened 
its  doors  to  prospective  teachers  in  the 
old  high  school  building  with  four  mem- 
bers on  the  faculty  to  teach  forty-six 
pupils.  The  first  principal,  Mr.  Thompson, 
was  an  exceedingly  busy  man,  for  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  principal,  he 
was  an  instructor  in  psychology,  in  history 
of  education,  and  in  method  courses. 
Another  teacher  supervised  all  the  Eng- 
lish. As  far  back  as  1895  nature  study  and 
science  held  an  important  place  in  the 
curriculum,  and  history  and  geography 
were   no    less    popular. 

There  were  four  demonstration  rooms 
in  the  old  high  school,  in  which  the  stu- 
dents observed  the  teaching  of  classes. 
In  September,  1896,  the  practice  schools 
were  opened  at  Day  Street  and  Highland 
Avenue,  where  the  members  of  every  class 
had  at  least  thirteen  weeks  of  training. 

The  normal  school  moved  to  its  present 
location  on  Pearl  Street  during  the  month 
of  December,  1896.  Although  the  building 
was  opened  for  sessions,  it  was  far  from 
completion.  Carpenters  and  painters  la- 
bored for  several  weeks  putting  on  the 
finishing  touches.  As  the  classes  grew 
larger,  another  training  school  was  needed. 
A  building  was  provided  by  appro- 
priations from  the  State  Legislature  and 
the  city  of  Fitchburg.  This  is  the  Edgerly 
School,  named  in  honor  of  Superintendent 
Joseph   G.  Edgerly. 

Each  year  girls  from  towns  and  cities 
other  than  Fitchburg  enrolled  as  prospec- 
tive teachers.  In  the  fall  of  1903,  Miller 
Hall,  a  boarding  hall  and  dormitory,  was 
opened  to  accommodate  these  students. 
Palmer  Hall  was  built  in  1913. 

Until  1909  there  were  no  opportunities 
for  the  men  in  manual  training.  Today  we 
have  an  adequately  equipped  Practical 
Arts  Department  for  those  interested  in 
teaching  in  this  field. 

The  junior  high  school  on  the  campus 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  established  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Students  whose  scholarship  was 
high,  and  those  who  gave  promise  of  being 
good  junior  high  school  teachers  were 
chosen  to  remain  for  two  additional  years 
of  training  if  they  desired.  Today  any 
pupil  interested  in  junior  high  school  work 
may  enrol!  in  the  three-year  course,  which 


A  PROMISE 


The  two  poems  included  in  this  issue 
are  examples  of  creative  expression  that 
from  time  to  time  find  their  way  to  an 
English  teacher's  desk.  We  hope  that,  with 
the  addition  of  a  third  year  to  the  elemen- 
tary course  and  a  fourth  to  the  advanced 
course,  we  may  be  able  to  do  more  of  this 
type  of  work,  even  to  the  extent  of  pub- 
lishing a  quarterly  magazine  of  prose  and 
verse. 


ONE  SUNSET 

"Liquid  gold"  the   poet  wrote— 
Wondering  we  read. 
For  gold  is  metal  hard  and  cold, 
"A  poet's  dream,"  we  said. 

To'ight  we  saw  a  sunset 

Above  a  purpie  sea, 
Endowed   with   all   the  regal  wealth 

From  out  Eternity. 

And   there  beyond   the   cloud   bank   dark, 
An  ever-widening  rift 

Of   flowing  gold,   a  liquid   gold, 
Of   glowing   clouds  gilt-dipt! 

The  poet  had  not  fancied  then, 

But  saw  a  sunset   too; 
Some  eyes  ar?  made  for  seeing — 

Thev  see  for  me  and  you. 

— Lillian    Brecn. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  POPE 

Pone    who  in  your  verse  did  give  logic  and  wit. 
Who    locked    and    barred    imagination    from    what 

was   writ —  .  . 

Pope,   from  these  wild  romanticists  wou.d  l  nee 
And   find  pure,   unalloyed  solace  in  thee. 

Mv   mechanical    and    practical    mind  _ 

Harbo-s    no    appreciation    of    the    frivolous   wind; 
Far  more  do  I  enjoy  the  ease  of  the  couplet, 
In  which  I  find  sharp  wit  and  satire  set. 

You  are   to  me  like  loeic  to  the  raving  mind, 
Like    a    filling    fruit    from    which    I    remove    the 

rind; 
I  peel  awav  the  other  poets  of  your  time 
And    come   to    you    for    fulfillment    and    charm    in 

rhyme.  .        , 

— Anne  Lynch. 


A  woodpecker  sat  on  a  Freshman's  head, 
And  soon  began  to  drill ; 
Peck-peck,  tap-tap,  peck-peck,  tap-snap ! 
Alas!    He  broke  his  bill! 


"Fare,  not  fear,  is  keeping  most  people 
from    aviation."  —  Capt.    Rickenbacker. 


How  did  Madame  Pompadour  get  along 
Without  reaching  for  a  lucky  instead  of  a 
sweet  ? 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Hawley! 

What's  in  your  bag  so  gay? 
Is  it  a  questionaire  you'd  have  us  fill 

Or    an    intelligence    test    you'll   give    us 
today?" 


in   1931  will  become  the  four-year  degree 
course. 

The  year  of  1930,  which  marks  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Fitchburg  Normal  School,  finds 
this  institution  equally  as  progressive  as 
many  of  the  teachers'  colleges  that  have 
b^en  in  existence  for  a  much  longer  period 
of  time. 
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THE  NORMAL  RECORD 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SERVICE 
IN  YOUR  TEACHING  POSITION 


By    Florence    Hale 

State  Supervisor  Rural  Education,  Augusta,  Maine. 

F.  N.  S.  190S 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  normal 
school  seniors  are  looking  ahead  eagerly 
to  the  great  adventure  of  teaching  school 
next  fall.  For  many  this  will  be  the  first 
experience  in  teaching  entirely  away  from 
supervision  and  the  readily  available  advice 
and  help  of  the  normal  school  faculty. 
So  it  is  very  important  that  this  first  posi- 
tion shall  be  the  right  one,  for  many  careers 
are  made  or  marred  by  the  impressions 
gained  during  the  first  teaching  year. 

Young  teachers  make  a  great  mistake 
when  they  look  too  closely  at  the  money 
side  of  teaching  school.  What  seems  to  be 
good  pay  in  a  school  without  opportunity 
for  professional  growth  may  prove  in  the 
long  run  to  be  poor  pay  in  comparison  to 
the  position  with  less  salary  at  the  start 
but  with  excellent  supervision  that  fits  the 
young  teacher  for  promotion.  "Does  it  pay 
in  the  long  run?"  is  the  test  question 
through  life  by  which  we  must  often  judge 
our  work  and  our  opportunities. 

When  I  was  a  young  girl  working  my 
way  through  Fitchburg  Normal  School, 
during  vacations  I  worked  in  a  little  store 
where  my  duties  consisted  of  everything 
from  washing  windows  and  filling  big 
oil  burner  lamps  to  selling  chocolates  and 
measuring  off  ribbon.  The  good  lady  who 
own;d  the  store  did  her  own  buying,  which 
seemed  to  my  youthful  viewpoint  to  be 
a  vast  commercial  enterprise.  As  I  listened 
attentively  to  her  negotiations  with  the  wil> 
salesmen,  how  often  have  I  heard  her  refuse 
to  buy  showy  or  shoddy  goods,  however 
tempting  seemed  the  profit,  on  the  ground. 
"It  will  not  pay  in  the  long  run".  This 
remark  heard  so  often  impressed  itself  upon 
my  mind  so  that  it  became  a  part  of  m> 
philosophy  of  life.  Often,  for  example, 
when  tempted  to  leave  my  own  chosen  field 
of  rural  education  for  positions  offering 
much  more  money  but  less  professional 
opportunity  and  chance  for  service,  I  find 
myself  using  the  old  measuring  stick  of  my 
girlhood,  "Will  it  pay  in  the  long  run!" 

In  these  spring  days  when  opportunities 
are  beginning  to  come  to  you,  sit  down  by 
yourself  and  analyze  your  ambitions  and 
motives  in  your  profession.  Do  you  expect 
teaching  to  be  your  profession  for  life  or  at 
least  for  several  years  ?  Have  you  ambition 
to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  profession?  Hon- 
estly, which  is  more  important  to  you, 
money  remuneration,  or  opportunity  for 
service  or  professional  growth?  How  far 
can  the  three  be  combined?  With  these 
questions  answered  for  yourself,  your  reac- 
tion to  the  position  offered  you  will  be 
much  wiser  than  the  answer  given  too 
superficially  or  with  the  measuring  stick  of 
"five  dollars  a  week  more"  as  your  guide. 

Every  year  I  have  inquiries  to  recom- 
mend persons  for  superior  rural  supervisors, 
heads  of  departments  of  rural  education 
and  for  rural  demonstration  schools.  I  sel- 
dom have  enough  such  candidates  to  rec- 
ommend because  such  positions  must  be 
filled  by  teachers  who  have  made  a  real 
study    of   rural   education   and   who   have 


WHAT  FITCHBURG  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  HAS  MEANT  TO  ME 


Do  you  know  that  Mr.  James  McNama- 
ra,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Fitchburg, 
graduated  from  our  normal  school  in  1902  ? 
Yes,  and  we  are  proud  to  claim  this  jovial 
person,  with  his  constant  friendly  smile, 
as  one  of  us.  In  speaking  of  what  his  train- 
ing here  has  meant  to  him,  Superintendent 
McNamara  said: 

"If  I  had  not  attended  the  Fitchburg 
Normal  School,  I  probably  would  not  be  in 
this  position  now.  The  training  I  received 
there  was  valuable  to  me  in  several  ways. 
It  gave  me  a  broad  picture  of  education  as 
a  big,  vital  thing.  It  created  in  me  the 
desire  to  go  farther.  Granted  a  scholarship 
by  this  school,  I  continued  my  studies  at 
Harvard,  where,  because  of  my  former 
teaching  experience,  I  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  during  my  senior  year. 

"I  can  remember  the  normal  school  when 
I  was  a  student  there.  Normal  Hall  stood  in 
a  grassy  field,  the  playground  of  the  boys 
and  girls.  In  front  of  the  building  stood  an 
old  elm  tree,  and  on  the  eastern  side  were 
two  tennis  courts.  The  atmosphere  inside 
would  make  you  smile  now.  In  Miss 
McCarthy's  and  Miss  Perry's  rooms  were 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades, 
and  what  is  now  the  library  then  served  as  a 
home  room  and  assembly  hall. 

"It  has  been,  indeed,  a  great  pleasure-to 
me,  as  a  graduate,  to  watch  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  school.  There  remains  a 
feeling  of  love,  a  feeling  of  belonging  to 
the  institution.  You  see,  there  are  still  at 
least  two  members  of  the  faculty  who 
taught  there  when  I  was  a  student.  Yes, 
he  chuckled,  as  if  at  some  pleasant  memory, 
Fitchburg  Normal  School  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me." 

been  willing  to  remain  in  rural  teaching 
long  enough  to  fully  understand  the 
rural  community  and  the  rural  curriculum. 
They  must  themselves,  over  a  period  of 
years,  have  done  a  real  piece  of  work  in  a 
rural  school.  They  must  be  graduates  of  a 
normal  school  and  have  done  some  ad- 
vanced study  in  rural  sociology  and  pro- 
gressive methods  of  instruction.  But  many 
teachers  who  write  me  have  the  attitude 
that  anybody  can  teach  or  even  supervise 
a  rural  school  and  that  surely  a  year  or  two 
is  quite  long  enough  for  a  normal  graduate 
to  spend  teaching  in  such  a  school.  The 
truth  is  that  in  two  years  the  teacher  has 
only  barely  become  acquainted  with  what 
her  problem  really  is  and  only  then  is  in  a 
position  to  begin  to  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  rural  school  progress. 

Rural  Education  is  no  longer  the  Rum- 
mage Sale  of  the  Educational  world  where 
only  the  cast  off  members  of  a  graduation 
class  are  found  and  a  place  where  the  teach- 
er may  wear  out  her  old  clothes  and  prac- 
tice worn-out  methods.  Rural  Education  is 
a  real  profession  today  and  as  such  it 
challenges  the  best  effort  of  the  best  grad- 
uates of  the  best  normal  schools.  Fitchburg 
Normal  School  seniors  and  graduates !  That 
means  you ! 

It  will  pay  you  in  the  long  run  to  consider 
Rural  Education  when  you  are  thinking 
about  positions  for  next  year. 


SUCCESSFUL  TEXTBOOK 

BY  JOHN  B.  BUTLER  '25 


Teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  shopwork,  and  also  in 
handling  large  classes  while  at  the  same 
time  meeting  the  demands  of  individual 
teaching,  have  heartily  welcomed  "Prob- 
lems in  Metal  Work,"  by  John  B.  Butler. 

Mr.  Butler,  a  teacher  in  the  Levi  Warren 
Junior  High  School  in  Newton,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School  in  the 
class  of  1925. 

After  Mr.  Butler  had  been  teaching  met- 
al work  for  a  few  years,  he  decided  that 
many  books  pertaining  to  the  trade  had 
been  written,  but  few  of  these  could  be 
satisfactorily  used  by  a  junior  high  school 
teacher.  With  this  in  mind  Mr.  Butler 
began  the  writing  of  "Problems  in  Metal 
Work." 

Some  of  the  outstanding  features  in  the 
book  are  (1)  providing  a  place  on  the  job 
sheet  for  the  student  to  make  a  sketch  or 
drawing  that  helps  him  to  visualize  the 
problem;  (2)  directions  (printed  in  ital- 
ics), to  the  student  to  consult  his  teacher 
at  certain  points  in  the  procedure;  (3)  space 
for  additional  questions  to  be  dictated  by 
the  teachers;  and  (4)  questions,  under 
the  heading  "Appraisal,"  which  lead  the 
pupil  to  evaluate  his  own  work.  There 
are  also  many  practical  suggestions  made 
to  teachers. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Industrial  Edu- 
cation Magazine,  Augustus  F.  Rose,  direc- 
tor of  manual  arts,  Providence,  R.  I., 
says  of  the  book:  "John  B.  Butler's 
Problems  in  Metal  Work  is  the  best  book 
on  the  subject  of  teaching  metal  work  that 
I  have  seen.  It  is  full  of  inspiration  for 
the  sheet-metal  teacher  and  has  a  wealth 
of   interesting  problems  for   the  student. 

"The  chapters  dealing  with  the  care  and 
use  of  tools,  shop  methods,  pattern  lay- 
outs, and  shop  kinks  are  clearly  explained 
and  practical  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  a  book  that  will  be  welcomed  by 
sheet-metal  teachers,  particularly  in  junior 
high  schools." 

Death  Valley  is  that  portion  of  pavement 
between  two  curbstones. 

Now  class,  look  at  the  board,  and  I'll 
run  through  it  quickly. 


All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  —  Graduation. 
The  Divine  Comedy  —  Freshman  Class. 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  —  All  A's 
Great  Expectations  —  Freshman's  Bid  to 
Prom. 


PROFIT 
I  love  to  watch  the  stocks  go  down, 

And  watch  the  prices  fall, 
And  note  how  much  I've  saved  on  stocks 

By  havin'  none  at  all. 


HEARD  IN  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 
CLASS 
Mr.  Herlihy:  "I  hope  these  men  are  so 
well  fixed  in  your  minds  that  you  could 
talk  intelligently  on  Bacon  any  morning 
at  breakfast." 
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F.  N.  S.  NOW  AND  IN  THE 

GOOD  OLD  DAYS 


To  see  how  much  our  school  has  changed 
and  whether  it  has  improved  upon  the 
past  is  always  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
to  us. 

We  wondered  how  F.  N.  S.  as  it  is  today 
would  look  to  a  former  student,  so  we  in- 
vited Mrs.  Perry  Wilson,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1905,  to  spend  the  day  with  us 
and  to  comment  freely  upon  any  changes 
that  were  apparent  to  her.  Needless  to 
say,  there  were  many.  The  campus,  the 
faculty,  the  students,  even  the  method  of 
conducting  classes,  have  undergone  some 
changes. 

When  Mrs.  Wilson  attended  normal 
school,  there  was  only  one  building  on  the 
campus,  of  which  the  first  floor  was  as- 
signed to  a  model  school,  including  the 
kindergarten.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
post-office,  nor  were  there  anv  of  the  reci- 
tation rooms  adjoining  it.  That  area  was 
occupied  by  the  nature-study  laboratory. 

In  connection  with  the  nature  study 
work,  Mrs.  Wilson  told  me  about  the  in- 
teresting field  trips  that  the  girls  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking.  One  morning  three 
of  the  Leominster  girls,  including  herself, 
arose  at  four-thirty  and  went  on  a  bird 
hv:nt.  At  seven-thirty  they  joined  their 
classmates  at  an  appointed  tree  in  a  certain 
meadow  and  reported  on  their  trip.  The 
instructor  excused  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning.  How  many  of  us  would  crawl 
out  of  bed  before  dawn  and  tramp  for  three 
hours,  listening  to  the  songs  of  birds? 

That  was  the  day  when  these  same  three 
girls  borrowed  the  janitor's  horse  and 
buggy  to  go  riding.  They  went  to  Whalom 
and  could  not  tum  around,  so  had  to  go 
by  way  of  Lunenburg  to  return  to  Fitch- 
burg.  There  are  tricks  even  in  driving  a 
horse! 

The  physical  education  program  was 
very  different  twenty-five  years  ago.  In 
that  field  we  may  justly  claim  advance. 
There  were  none  of  the  games  we  all  know 
so  well.  In  their  place  was  a  rigid  program 
of  calisthenics,  varied  by  a  very  rudimen- 
tary form  of  basketball.  Soccer,  baseball, 
pitching  quoits  and  tennis,  to  mention 
a  few  of  our  games,  were  considered  too 
strenuous  for  the  young  ladies. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  handwork 
now.  Mrs  Wilson  was  absolutely  astonished 
at  the  variety  of  activity  in  Miss  Conlon's 
room.  Some  of  the  girls  were  working 
with  wood,  some  with  metal,  some  with 
reed  or  raffia,  and  still  others  were  assemb- 
ling their  model  rooms  or  were  digging  de- 
signs out  of  linoleum  to  be  used  for  block 
printing. 

In  reply  to  a  question  about  her  courses 
in  handwork,  our  visitor  simply  exclaimed, 
"Spots,  spots  and  more  spots!" 

"But,  pray  tell,  what  were  they?"  we 
asked. 

From  what  we  were  told,  we  concluded 
that  "spots"  were  studies  in  color  harmony 
and  design. 

"We  would  take  a  flower,  dissect  it, 
examine  the  parts  closely,  enlarge  it  on 
paper,  fit  the  parts  together,  and  there, 
maybe,  would  be  a  delightful,  original 
design.  Don't  ever  mention  'spots'  to  a 
classmate  of  mine!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wil- 
son. 


THE  FALL  RIVER-FITCHBURG 

NORMAL  CLUB 


The  undergraduates  of  Fitchburg  Nor- 
mal School  are  always  glad  to  hear  about 
the  alumni  associations  of  the  school.  Per- 
haps the  Fall  River-Fitchburg  Normal  Club 
has  been  the  most  active  of  these  organi- 
zations. 

This  club,  sponsored  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morrcll,  the  former  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School  faculty, 
originated  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  Fitchburg  Normal  School  in 
Southern  New  England. 

The  president  of  this  organization  is  at 
present  Miss  Doris  Almy,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  a 
treasurer.  There  is  also  an  advisory  board, 
consisting  of  eight  members,  who  are  se- 
lected by  the  president.  It  is  a  rule  that 
no  graduating  class  shall  be  represented  by 
more  than  one  member. 

The  club  holds  four  meetings  annually, 
and  as  many  more  as  possible.  This  year 
the  club  has  held  two  social  gatherings. 
Earlier  in  the  year  the  club  presented  "The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest,"  by  Oscar 
Wilde,  which  was  an  artistic  and  financial 
success. 

The  attainments  of  this  club  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  other  students  to  organize 
similar  groups  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing the  interests  of  the  school. 


OUR  COMMENCEMENT 

TRADITIONS 


After  visiting  Mr.  Weston's  Junior  I  A 
mathematics  class,  the  third  period,  Mrs. 
Wilson  told  me  that  at  last  she  had  seen 
in  successful  practice  that  about  which  she 
had  heard  so  much  of  late,  a  socialized 
recitation. 

As  we  returned  to  Normal  from  luncheon 
in  the  "dorm"  and  passed  all  of  the  men 
sunning  themselves  on  the  front  steps,  our 
visitor  casually  remarked  that  so  many 
men  on  campus  would  have  caused  much 
concern  among  the  feminine  population  of 
the  school  that  she  knew.  Here  and  there 
girls  were  gathered  in  groups  chatting  with 
the  men  in  quite  an  informal  manner. 

"You  young  people  are  fortunate.  We 
were  not  even  allowed  to  dance  in  the  gym 
with  each  other  at  noon.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered proper  and  refined!  We  had  one 
'Man  Dance'  during  the  year.  It  was  held 
in  the  library  from  four  to  six  o'clock 
after  the  Class  Day  exercises.  Even  then 
everyone  did  not  participate,  much  less 
approve.  Our  parties  were  very  formal, 
with  two  receiving  lines,  and  everyone  felt 
more  or  less  ill  at  ease.  Still,  we  did  have 
good  times  together.  We  were  much  more 
intimate  with  the  faculty  advisers  of  our 
little  groups  than  you  are  with  your  faculty. 
We  often  went  to  their  homes,  or  we  went 
on  theatre  parties  or  picnics  with  them. 
Then  all  thought  of  formality  was  for- 
gotten." 

Just  before  leaving,  Mrs.  Wilson  re- 
marked confidentially  that  the  students  of 
today  seemed  to  gain  a  better,  all  around 
training  and  background  for  teaching  than 
was  possible  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
school. 


Do  you  know  how  most  of  our  traditions 
originated?  Why  not  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  ?  They  will  mean  more 
to  you. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  alumni  in  June,  1900, 
the  daisy  was  adopted  as  the  school  flower 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  colors  of  the 
daisy,  yellow  and  white,  became  the  school 
colors.  These  colors  signify  wisdom, 
inspiration,  purity  and  perfection.  The 
saxifrage  was  chosen  as  the  flower  to 
represent  the  spirit  of  the  school.  The 
early  saxifrage,  or  "rock-breaker,"  sym- 
bolizes gentleness  and  perseverance,  over- 
coming difficulties  in  the  growth  from  seed 
to  fruition,  from  lower  to  higher,  from 
darkness  to  light.  A  design  for  a  school  pin 
inspired  by  the  saxifrage  was  adopted. 

For  a  number  of  years,  as  part  of  the 
class  day  exercises  in  June,  the  seniors 
marched  by  a  rock  which  each  member 
struck  with  a  hammer,  the  last  blow  break- 
ing the  stone  into  pieces.  To-day  the  break- 
ing of  the  rock  —  symbolizing  the  saxifrage 
—  is  the  privilege  of  the  senior  president. 
The  first  graduates  of  the  school  initiated 
the  custom  of  planting  a  class  tree.  They 
planted  the  cut-leaf  maple  in  front  of  the 
school,  and  the  second  class  planted  the  oak 
tree.  The  students  used  to  plant  gifts  for 
each  member  of  the  faculty  around  the 
tree.  Because  of  Miss  Doland's  fondness 
for  candy,  a  box  of  sweets  was  planted  for 
her.  However,  when  the  box  was  opened, 
it  was  found  to  contain  a  small  bottle  of 
bromo-seltzer.  The  students  also  planted  a 
spring  hat  for  Miss  Perry. 

During  the  first  year,  too,  the  ivy  was 
planted  around  Miller  Hall,  thus  beginning 
another  custom. 

Besides  the  tree  and  ivy  exercises,  the 
forming  of  an  arch  by  the  freshmen, 
beneath  which  the  seniors  march,  the 
display  of  colors,  the  maypole  dance  and 
the  hoop-rolling  contest  have  long  been 
inportant  events  of  the  class  day. 

In  1903  the  advanced  class  appeared  in 
caps  and  gowns,  in  1908  in  Old  English 
costumes,  in  1909  in  Dutch  costumes,  and  in 
1910  Norwegian  dress  was  worn. 

Every  year  the  seniors  at  Fitchburg 
Normal  School  have  presented  a  play.  The 
first  class  presented  a  Greek  play,  the  second 
"The  Mvth  of  Pandora."  and  the  advanced 
class  graduating  in  1915  staged  two  plays 
during  graduation  week.  The  first  was 
"Our  Mutual  Friend,"  by  Dickens,  and 
the  second  was  Pestalozzi's  "Leonard  and 
Gertrude."  ,    ,,  .       . 

The  sing-out  has  long  been  held  in  place 
of  a  baccalaureate  service.  This  is  the  last 
time  the  seniors  assemble  to  sing  the  songs 
they  love  so  well. 


A  DIFFERENT  STORY 
Freshman  to  Co-Ed:    "I  like  you  because 
I'm  different." 


Be  true  to  your  teeth,  or  your  teeth  will 
be  false  to  you. 


OFTEN  TRUE 

Pupils,  if  you  will  only  get  this  little  bit  in 
your  heads,  you  will  have  everything  in  a 

nutshell. 
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F.  N.  S.  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 
NEW  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  PLAN 


During  the  school  year  of  1929  and 
1930,  the  Thursday  afternoon  club  periods 
were  abandoned  for  a  new  extra-curric- 
ular plan,  devised  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dent  representatives. 

The  committee,  which  met  early  in  the 
fall  of  1929,  made  a  very  detailed  survey 
of  the  clubs,  and  presented  the  result  to 
the  student  body. 

They  concluded  that  Fitchburg  Normal 
School  had  enough  organizations  to  ac- 
commodate everyone,  providing  each  had 
a  definite  time  for  meeting  when  all  mem- 
bers could  attend.  In  addition,  they  decid- 
ed that  in  the  program  there  was  also  a 
generous  number  of  social  affairs  both 
"all  school"  and  group.  Probably  what 
the  school  needed  most  was  a  central 
governing  body  or  advisory  board  of  stu- 
dents to  which  affairs  of  an  extra-curri- 
cular nature  might  be  referred. 

As  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
students  commute,  it  was  advisable  to 
have  the  extra-curricular  periods  during 
the  school  day.  At  least  one  period  a 
month  in  the  program,  when  the  various 
organizations  could  present  worthwhile 
entertainments,  would  be  another  desirable 
feature  in  the  new  plan. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
committee,  an  advisory  council  was 
formed,  composed  of  the  presidents  of  all 
student  organizations.  This  council  met 
regularly  and  adopted  a  definite  program 
for  the  organization  already  in  existence. 

A  period  on  every  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day afternoon  was  reserved  for  these 
activities.  On  Monday  the  Girls'  Glee 
Club  met  regularly.  The  student  govern- 
ment, athletic  associations,  and  class  or- 
ganizations held  meetings  on  the  first 
three  Wednesdays,  respectively.  The  Mo- 
hawks, GavaLer,  and  Dramatic  societies 
still  held  their  meetings  in  the  evening. 

The  last  Wednesday  afternoon  of  the 
month  was  reserved  for  an  all  school  pro- 
gram to  be  presented  by  the  student  organ- 
izations. The  council  took  the  lead  and  se- 
cured Dennis  McCarthy,  poet,  to  speak. 
The  second  all  school  entertainment  was  a 
group  of  plays  presented  by  the  Dramatic 
Club,  and  the  third  a  concert  given  by  the 
combined  Glee  Clubs.  During  the  last 
Wednesday  afternoon  period  of  the  year, 
the  athletic  associations  presented  the 
awards  for  the  year. 

Although  the  expeiiment  with  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  has  been  successful  this 
year,  it  may  be  necessary  to  form  a  new 
plan  next  year  bjcause  of  the  changes  in  the 
program. 


THE  SING  OUT 


The  annual  sing-out  was  held  in  the 
school  auditorium,  Sunday  afternoon,  June 
IS,  1930. 

This  year,  the  Tercentenary  was  featured 
in  the  music  of  Part  I  of  the  program, 
and  the  music  of  1930  was  featured  in 
Part  11.         

A  one  way  street  is  a  street  on  which 
the  motorist  is  humped  from  the  rear  only. 


DR.  FREEMAN  ADDRESSES 
NORMAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


On  March  28,  in  the  assembly  hall,  Dr. 
Frank  Freeman  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago gave  an  address  on  "Visual  Educa- 
tion and  Handwriting." 

He  informed  us  that  claims  made  for 
visual  education  are  modest  now  as  com- 
pared with  those  made  years  ago. 
Just  how  much  we  learn  through  our  sever- 
al senses  is  not  known,  but  both  auditory 
learning  and  visual  learning  are  necessary. 
Some  of  the  values  of  visual  education,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Freeman,  are  that  it  is  a 
valuable  and  easy  means  of  identifying 
objects  and  keeping  them  in  mind;  it  gives 
a  basis  for  imaginative  thinking;  it  helps 
one  to  grasp  relations.  He  warned  us  not 
to  think  that  children  always  see  what  one 
wants  them  to  observe  in  a  picture,  or 
that  focusing  the  eye  on  an  object  once 
is  sufficient  to  make  a  lasting  impression. 
Another  very  interesting  point  that  he 
brought  out  was  that  often  a  picture  is 
inferior  to  one's  own  mental  image,  espe- 
cially if  one  has  sufficient  background. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Freeman's  talk 
was  on  the  subject  of  handwriting.  Many 
people  have  the  impression  that  hand- 
writing is  going  out  of  fashion,  but  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Freeman,  the  increase  in  the 
sales  of  writing  materials  seems  to  prove 
the  opposite. 

The  talk  was  concluded  with  a  discus-' 
sion  of  the  problem  of  left  handedness.  Dr. 
Freeman  said  that,  if  it  did  not  cause 
serious  nervous  disturbances,  a  child  should 
be  allowed  to  use  his  left  hand,  provided 
he  learned  to  hold  the  paper  in  the  correct 
position. 


DR.  R0LL0  BROWN  GIVES 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 


Dr.  Rollo  Brown  of  Cambridge,  who  is 
the  author  of  many  books,  including 
"Dean  Briggs"  and  "Lonely  Americans," 
gave  the  main  address  at  the  graduation 
exercises  on  June  16,  1930.  His  subject 
was  "The  Creative  Spirit  and  Youth." 

Miss  Helen  Barnicle  of  Fitchburg  was 
the  speaker  for  the  graduating  class  of 
1930. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Robert  Un- 
derwood. 


CLASS  PLAY 

"The  Patsy,"  by  Barry  Conners,  was 
given  by  the  graduating  class  in  the  audi- 
torium, June  14.  The  play  was  coached 
by    Mrs.    Hunnewell    of    Fitchburg.     The 

cast  included: 

Mr.   Harrington  John   Griffin 

Mrs.   Harrington  Margaret   Hayes 

Grace   Harrington  Helen    Flavin 

Patricia   Harrington  Kathryn    McTigue 

Billy  Caldwell  Francis  Ford 

Tony  Anderson  J.   Frank   Geary 

Sadie   Buchanan  Ann   Kaplinsky 

•W-  B^f  °'F'alierty    |         William  Kelleher 

CLASS    DAY 


DR.  CUBBERLY  IS  TODD 
LECTURER 


That  education  is  the  guiding  and 
training  of  individuals  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  race  and  not  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  facts  under  a  domineering  disci- 
plinarian, was  the  keynote  of  an  inspiring 

address  given  by  Dr.  Ellwood  Patterson 
Cubberly,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion at  Leland  Stanford  University,  as  the 
fifth  Todd  Lecturer. 

Dr.  Cubberly  urged  his  audience  of  fel- 
low educators  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
personal  educational  philosophy  by  which 
they  might  be  better  fitted  to  guide  the 
youth  of  tomorrow  in  encountering  the 
complex  problems  which  our  accelerated 
industrial,  political,  and  scientific  world 
of  tomorrow  will  offer. 

After  tracing  the  trends  of  education 
through  the  disciplinary,  fact-acquiri|ng, 
and  transfer  of  training  eras,  Dr.  Cubber- 
ly arrived  at  his  main  theme,  the  teach- 
ing of  individuals. 

"Since  the  World  War,"  he  said,  "we 
have  definitely  ascertained  that  all  indi- 
viduals differ.  We  may  have  been  born 
politically  equal,  but  psycholologically  we 
are  unequal.  Individual  differences  must 
be  recognized  in  making  courses  of  study. 
What  we  need  in  education  to-day  is 
not  merely  a  command  of  the  fundamen- 
tal processes  of  learning,  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering,  but  a  command  of  our- 
selves. It  is  not  enough  to  know  what 
and  how  many  are  the  nerves  and  bones 
of  our  body,  but  how  to  lead  a  healthy 
life. 

We  need  a  worthy  home  membership, 
a  worthy  family  life.  It  is  important  to 
know  how  to  live  with  one  another.  We 
need  to  have  respect  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  neighbors  in  order  to  expect  the  com- 
mon courtesies  of  life. 

We  need  to  know  how  to  use  our  time 
and  our  money.  The  waste  of  time  and 
energy  in  this  accelerated  industrial 
world  is  appalling.  Moral  and  social  dis- 
asters will  result  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
use  our  leisure  worthily. 

"That  is  why,"  he  concluded,  "we  have 
been  raising  the  standards  of  teaching  and 
the  teaching  profession.  You  of  Massachu- 
setts have  done  notable  work  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  your  normal  schools, 
where  you  emphasize  personality,  good 
health,  sound  knowledge,  and  a  careful 
professional  preparation.  You  also  develop 
in  your  teachers  a  definite  personal  phil- 
osophy of  education." 

Dr.  Cubberly's  lecture  was  preceded  by 
a  program  of  music  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Perry.  "Hail!  Stanford 
Hail,"  the  school  song  of  California's 
famous  university,  was  enthusiastically 
sung  as  Dr.  Cubberly  stepped  to  the  plat- 
form. A  reception  by  the  faculty  and 
guests  followed  the  lecture. 


The  special  feature  of  the  program  this 
year  was  an  old  English  carnival. 


Teacher:  "Tommy,  does  this  world  of 
ours    move?" 

Tommy:  "When  my  father  says  for  it 
to." 

Teacher:  "Gracious!  What  is  your  fa- 
ther?" 

Tommy:  "A  traffic  cop." 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


Miss  Edith  Ballard,  a  graduate  of  the 
sixteenth  class  of  the  Fitchburg  Normal 
School,  recently  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  working  for  a  number  of  years 
among  the  natives  of  India. 

Miss  Ballard  at  first  taught  in  an  Indian 
village,  where  she  enjoyed  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  white  woman.  As 
a  result  of  her  contacts  with  the  natives,  she 
saw  the  great  need  for  welfare  work  in 
India  and  undertook  missionary  work. 

This  enthusiastic  missioner  is  at  present 
lecturing  in  the  western  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  she  hopes  by  this  means  to  gain 
the  interest  as  well  as  the  financial  support 
of  her  countrymen. 


TEACHING  AT  THEIR 

ALMA  MATER 


Of  the  forty-five  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School,  we  find 
that  exactly  one-third  of  this  number  are 
graduates  of  the  school. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Sarah  Lamprey,  Art. 

Katherine  McCarty,  Reading  and  Lan- 
guage. 

Florence  Conlon.  Handwork. 

Ralph  Weston,  Mathematics  and  Related 
Wo^k. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  OBSERVATION  AND 
PRACTICE 

Fmma  Southwick,  Assistant  Supervisor 
of  Music. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Lina  Gramont,  Supervisor,  French  and 
English. 

Gertrude  Cunningham,  Supervisor,  His- 
tory. 

EDGERLY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Elma  Johnson,  Supervisor. 
Maude  Craig,  Supervisor. 
Rachel  Bruce,  Supervisor. 

DAY   STREET   SCHOOL 

Marion  Anthony,  Principal. 
Marie  Gearan,  Supervisor. 

ADMINISTRATION  DEPARTMENT 

Maude  Goodfellow,  Chief  Clerk. 
Helen   O'Horo,  Clerk. 


Other  graduates  of  this  School  who  are 
teaching  in  normal  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts are: 

Josephine  Chute,  Drawing  Supervisor 
at  Lowell. 

Sybil  Tucker,  Supervisor  of  Training 
School  Department  at  Salem. 

John  Moody,  Director  of  Training 
Schools  at  Salem. 

Catherine  Tobin,  Supervisor  at  North 
Adams. 

Louise  Borchers,  Bridgewater  Training 
School. 

Charlotte  Thompson,  Supervisor  at 
Bridgewater. 

Jnhn  Kelly.  Dean  of  Men  at  Bridgewater. 


MEN'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 


The  M.  A.  A.  began  the  season  with  the 
following  men  as  officers:  John  Connelly, 
president;  Henry  Spring,  vice-president; 
Frank  Geary,  treasurer;  and  William 
Branley,  secretary.  Meetings  were  held  the 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month,  under  the 
new  revised  schedule  of  the  extra-curricu- 
lar period.  Formerly  at  M.  A.  A.  meetings, 
only  a  handful  of  the  men  were  present, 
but  now,  owing  to  the  work  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  one  period  a  month  was 
set  aside,  enabling  the  men  of  the  A.  A.  to 
get  together  to  talk  things  over,  and  actu- 
ally to  enjoy  the  meetings. 

After  several  meetings,  it  was  felt  nec- 
essary to  have  a  board  of  directors.  This 
board,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  M. 
A.  A  ,  as  well  as  the  captains  and  managers 
of  varsity  sports,  met  whenever  necessary 
and  made  recommendations  to  the  assem- 
bly. The  A.  A.  needed  such  a  committee 
to  enliven  things,  for  when  anything  was 
recommended  by  the  board,  there  was  un- 
earthed such  an  eloquent  flow  of  oratory, 
that  one  almost  believed  he  was  attending 
a  school  of  oratory  instead  of  a  profes- 
sional school  for  teachers.  During  this 
year,  the  point  system  has  been  worked 
out  more  satisfactorily  than  ever  before, 
with  the  result  that  the  most  deserving 
students  were  given  the  awards.  On  May 
21,  during  the  extra-curricular  period, 
sweaters  were  awarded  to  John  Anderson, 
Francis  Martin,  Henry  Spring,  and  Wil- 
liam Branley.  Medals  were  presented  to 
Charles  Motyka,  Joseph  Valentine,  J. 
Manuel  Sylvia,  Louis  V.  Daniele.  The 
annual  election  of  officers  took  place  May 
7.  The  following  students  were  elected  to 
carry   on   the  work   of  the   coming  year: 

President.   William   Branley. 

Vice-President,  Jerome  King. 

Secretary,  George  Clay. 

Treasurer,    Charles   Daniele. 


W.  A.  A. 


The  W.  A.  A.  has  just  completed  a  most 
progressive  year  in  the  light  of  enthusiasm 
and  cooperation  of  freshmen,  juniors,  and 
seniors. 

The  point  system,  which  has  been  the 
Waterloo  of  all  freshmen  and  most  upper- 
classmen,  has  now  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted  so  that  next  year's  students  will 
not  have  to  solve  it. 

The  hockey  and  basket-ball  seasons 
were  very  successful.  Soccer,  basket-ball, 
volley-ball  and  tennis  also  deserve  mention. 

Next  year  we  hope  to  have  still  more 
progress,  for  there  is  much  new  equipment 
to  work  with  in  archery,  badington  and 
hockev. 


INTERESTING  FACTS 


In  the  grammar  school  system  of  the 
city  of  Fitchburg  there  are  144  teachers, 
of  whom  102  are  graduates  of  this  school. 


In  the  Gardner  school  system  there  are 
08  teachers,  of  whom  39  are  graduates  of 
Fitchburg  Normal.  Of  this  number,  2  are 
teachers  in  the  high  school,  6  are  princi- 
pals of  buildings. 


SPORTS  AT  F.  N.  S. 


When  the  school  year  began  at  F.  N.  S., 
it  was  thought  that  the  school  was  going 
to  enjoy  a  very  successful  year  in  varsity 
sports. 

The  soccer  team  opened  the  season  by 
defeating  the  strong  New  Bedford  Textile 
team,  2-1.  Normal  felt  rather  proud  of 
this  feat,  since  it  was  the  first  time  the 
New  Bedford  boys  had  lost  a  game  on 
their  home  grounds.  Harvard  and  North- 
eastern College  were  Normal's  next  oppo- 
nents, and  when  the  time  came  for  passing 
out  the  laurels  of  victory,  our  boys  took 
second  prize.  However,  considering  the 
calibre  of  teams  played,  Normal  can  feel 
that  it  enjoyed  a  very  successful  year  in 
soccer. 

The  basket-ball  team,  with  a  new  coach 
to  direct  them,  began  their  season  on  high 
speed  by  defeating  Assumption  College  of 
Worcester.  As  the  season  rolled  on  and 
the  competition  became  keener,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  team  to  shift  to  second 
speed,  and  by  the  time  the  last  game  had 
been  played,  the  team  had  dropped  from 
second  speed,  and  was  traveling  along  on 
low. 

The  baseball  team,  with  six  of  last  year's 
veterans  back  in  the  field  and  some  prom- 
ising-looking material  from  the  incoming 
freshman  class,  bade  fair  to  develop  into 
one  of  the  best  teams  Normal  has  ever 
had.  However,  at  the  present  writing,  the 
team  has  yet  to  win  a  game,  but  feels  very 
confident  that  the  remaining  games  on  the 
schedule  will  be  victories  for  F.  N.  S. 


DORMITORY  STUDENT 

GOVERNMENT 


The  Dormitory  Student  Goverment  has 
concluded  another  successful  year.  The 
association,  headed  by  Agnes  Laughlin,  has 
had  charge  of  many  social  events  of  the 
year.  The  Wednesday  night  dances  (which 
were  more  popular  than  ever  before),  the 
monthly  meetings  of  both  day  and  dorm 
girls,  the  "get  together"  of  both  associa- 
tions at  a  banquet  in  November,  the  jolly 
Xmas  banquet,  and  the  "kiddy"  party  are 
only  a  few  of  the  outstanding  social  events. 

Of  course,  the  organization  does  not 
play  all  the  time;  it  does  much  business  as 
well.  The  council,  composed  of  girls  elected 
by  the  students,  has  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment in  both  dormitories.  The  association 
also  pays  for  the  magazines  and  papers  for 
the  girls  in  both  halls. 

A  new  feature  this  year  was  the  com- 
bined meeting  of  the  dorm  and  day  girls 
on  the  first  Wednesday  each  month.  Adele 
Driscoll,  president  of  the  day  girls'  associa- 
tion, and  Agnes  Laughlin,  president  of  the 
dorm  girls'  association,  had  charge  of  the 
meetings.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings 
was  to  discuss  freely  school  problems. 

On  the  whole,  the  S.  G.  A.  has  built 
up  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  union  among 
the  girls. 


Freshman  in  library:  "Miss  Hassell,  will 
I  find  the  American  Mercury  in  the  chem- 
istry section  ?" 


Paire  Eight 


THE  NORMAL  RECORD 


GAVELEER  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

Amid  Usque  Ad  Aras 


The  year  1929-30  terminates  the  ninth 
successful  year  of  the  Gavelcer  Society. 

After  the  success  of  the  "Gav."  dance, 
at  which  everyone  "had  a  good  time,"  the 
Gavelcer  Society  selected  "The  House  Next 
Door"  for  their  dramatic  production.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Susan  Williams, 
this  comedy  was  presented,  and  it  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  plays 
ever  enacted  by  normal  students.  A  beau- 
tifully engraved  desk-set  was  presented 
Miss  Williams  in  appreciation  of  her  inter- 
est and  services  in  coaching  the  play. 

The  growth  of  the  treasury  of  the  society 
has  made  possible  the  establishment  of  a 
trust  fund,  which  will  eventually  develop 
into  a  scholarship  fund,  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  a  normal  school  student. 

During  the  weekly  meetings,  which  were 
held  every  Monday  evening,  members  of 
the  society  have  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing such  speaker  as  Dr.  Pease  of  Fitchburg, 
Mr.  McLean,  the  sponsor,  and  Mr.  Slat- 
tery,  local  scout  director. 

A  very  thrilling  baseball  game  between 
the  "Gavs."  and  their  fraternal  rivals,  the 
Mohawks,  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
athletic  events,  in  which  the  "Gavs."  easily 
surpassed  their  rivals,  with  a  score  of 
12-7. 

The  annual  field  day  and  banquet,  at 
which  many  Gaveleer  alumni  memlaers 
were  present,  brought  to  a  close  the  most 
successful  year  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

The  secret  of  this  year's  success  was  the 
splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  year,  together  with 
careful  guidance  by  the  sponsor,  Mr.  Mac- 
Lean. 


THE  MOHAWK  CLUB 


The  annual  banquet  held  at  the  Hotel 
Raymond  climaxed  another  successful 
Mohawk  Club  year.  This  affair  was  well 
attended  by  honorary  faculty  members 
and  "ex-braves." 

The  success  of  our  club  during  the  cur- 
rent year  has  been  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  efficient  direction  of  President  Henry 
J.  Spring,  assisted  by  William  Kelleher, 
vice-president ;  Jerome  King,  secretary ;  and 
William  Branley,  treasurer. 

Sixteen  new  members  were  admitted  to 
the  club  in  the  fall. 

An  interesting  contest  of  the  year  was  a 
volley  ball  game  between  the  faculty  and 
the  Mohawks,  in  which  the  latter  emerged 
the  victors. 

The  next  important  event  was  the 
Christmas  party.  St.  Nicholas,  imperson- 
ated by  John  Geary,  distributed  gifts  to 
every  club  member. 

On  January  10,  the  Mohawks  presented 
the  combined  Holy  Cross  Musical  Clubs, 
which  delighted  an  appreciative  audience 
with  a  varied  program  of  music. 

Thomas  J.  Godley,  chief  of  the  Fitch- 
burg Police  Department,  a  nation  wide 
finger-print  expert,  addressed  the  club  on 
the  value  of  finger  printing  in  the  detec- 
tion of  criminals. 

The  slow  beating  of  the  tom-tom  ush- 
ered in  the  annual  dance  of  the  club.  This 
social  event  was  largely  attended  by  stu- 
dents and  alumni. 


THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 


The  Dramatic  Club  has  brought  to  a 
close  a  very  active  season,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  presentation  of  three  one-act 
plays  on  "Open  Night." 

The  entertainment  of  the  Fitchburg  High 
School  Dramatic  Club  was  one  of  the  high 
lights  of  the  year.  At  this  meeting  the 
two  plays  which  were  presented  before  the 
school  during  an  extra-curricular  program 
were  repeated. 

Eaily  in  the  year  the  club  was  organized, 
and  an  able  executive  committee  elected, 
consisting  of  the  following  members:  Neil 
Powers,  president;  Agnes  Laughlin,  vice- 
pres;dent;  Henry  Spring,  treasurer,  and 
Adele  Driscoll,  secretary.  Agnes  Laugh- 
lin also  arranged  the  various  programs 
which  were  given  throughout  the  year. 

That  all  might  become  better  acquaint- 
ed, the  first  three  meetings  were  stunt 
nights,  in  charge  of  the  seniors,  juniors  and 
freshmen,  respectively. 

Among  other  plays  which  were  given 
under  the  direction  of  student  coaches 
were  "Journey's  End,"  "Their  Husband," 
and  "The  Mayor  and  the  Manicure." 

Seme  of  the  men  in  the  club  arranged 
a  novel  entertainment  when  they  present- 
ed scenes  from  "Strange  Interlude,"  "The 
Street  Scene"  and  "The  Doctor's  Secret" 
as  shadow  plays.  ^ 

The  club  is  interested  not  only  in  act- 
ing but  also  in  all  that  helps  to  make  the 
production  of  a  play  finished.  To  be  a 
success,  the  setting  of  a  play  is  very  im- 
portant. One  evening  the  club  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Darney,  Super- 
visor of  Art  in  Leominster,  who  gave  them 
much  practical  advice  in  setting  the  stage. 
Later  in  the  season,  Arthur  Martin  dem- 
onstrated some  simple  devices  for  produc- 
ing the  more  common  sound  effects  desired 
in  connection  with  many  plays.  The 
club  looks  forward  to  a  very  successful 
and  eventful  year  under  the  leadership  of 
the  njwly  elected  president,  John  O'Mal- 
ley. 


TERCENTENARY  NOTES 


TREE  PLANTING 


The  annual  tree  planting  exercises  were 
held  May  8  on  the  north  side  of  Edgerly 
building.  These  exercises  are  traditional, 
having  been  observed  for  thirty-three  years. 

The  program  was  in  charge  of  Lawrence 
Houle,  president  of  the  senior  class.  The 
exercises  included  the  reading  of  the  gov- 
ernor's Arbor  Day  Proclamation  by  John 
Anderson,  which  was  followed  by  the  reci- 
tation of  Joyce  Kilmer's  "Trees"  by  Mary 
Keady.  As  in  former  years,  the  class  colors 
were  tied  to  the  spade,  and  the  tree  was 
planted  by  the  class  president.  The  spade 
was  then  pesented  to  the  junior  class 
president,  William  Branley,  who  accepted 
it  in  behalf  of  the  class  of  '31. 


Grammar  Master:  "Why,  I  get  twice  as 
much  sleep  as  you  do." 

P.  A.  Man:  "You  ought  to.  You've  got 
twice  as  many  classes  as  I  have." 


To  Mr.  Harrington,  their  worthy  friend 
and  adviser,  the  Mohawks  are  deeply  in- 
debted for  able  guidance  during  the  past 
year. 


Fitchburg  Normal  has  done  much  to 
help  celebrate  the  three-hundreth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  Massachusetts. 

Among  the  programs  of  Tercentenary  in- 
terest are  the  following: 

LECTURES 

"The  Background  of  the  Puritan  Settle- 
ment in  England  and  New  England  with 
the  Great  Exodus  and  Its  Significance," 
A.  C.  Harrington. 

"The  NeAV  England  Environment," 
Miss  Webster. 

"The  Arts  in  Colonial  Massachusetts," 
Miss  Conlon. 

"Colonial  Massachusetts  and  Its  Liter- 
ature," Miss  Hawley. 

"Rambling  Observations  of  Pioneer 
Days  in  Fitchburg,"  F.  A.  Currier,  President 
Fitchburg  Historical  Society. 

DRAMATIC  PROGRAMS 

Moving    Picture    Film,    "The    Pilgrims." 

Plays:  "The  Goodwins  at  Work," 
Fourth  Grade,  written  and  directed  by 
Miss  Bruce;  "Fcathertop,"  Junior  High 
School,  an  adaptation  of  the  Hawthorne 
Tale,  directed  by  Miss  Cunningham;  "Log 
Cabin  Nights,"  Normal  School,  a  home 
scene,  written  and  directed  by  Mr.  Har- 
rington. 

"Massachusetts,"  a  pageant,  written  and 
presented  by  a  large  committee  of  faculty 
and  students,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Anthony. 

MUSICAL 

Historical  compositions  played  by  Miss 
Per;y. 

Senior  Singout  —  Puritan  hymns  and  Old 
English  folk-songs  and  rounds,  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Perry. 


Juniors  See  Boston  On  A  School  Day 

On  a  memorable  Monday  in  the  month 
of  May,  twenty-two  members  of  the  junior 
class  left  the  drudgery  of  classes  to  the 
freshmen  and  seniors,  and  traveled  to 
Newton  and  Boston. 

They  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
principal  of  the  Levi  Warren  Junior  High 
School.  The  sympathy  between  the  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Scarborough,  and  his  pupils 
was  the  most  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  school.  The  current  of  friendship 
could  be  felt  everywhere  between  the 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  same  spirit  of 
friendliness  was  extended  to  the  visitors. 

After  leaving  Newton,  the  class  visited 
the  Boston  Globe  Office  on  Washington 
Street.  Mr.  Delue  acted  as  their  guide, 
conducting  them  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  plant.  The  press  organiza- 
tion, through  its  roar  and  efficiency,  left 
an  indelible  impression. 

After  an  enjoyable  dinner  the  group 
attended  the  opening  performance  of  "The 
Ackroyd  Mystery,"  which  was  presented 
at  the  Copley  Theatre. 


A  new  Eastman  portable  moving-picture 
machine  has  been  purchased  by  the  school 
and  is  giving  proof  of  the  effective  use  of 
visual  education  in  vitalizing  school  work. 
The  machine  has  been  very  helpful  to  super- 
visors and  trainers,  who  find  it  a  conven- 
ient and  desirable  method  of  teaching  vari- 
ous problems  which  arise  in  the  study  of 
the  social  sciences. 


